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Il.—Home ApDMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Police. 


he Kasipur Nivast of the 18th March complains 
of the havoc which 1s being made by wild buffaloes 
Wild buffaloes in a village in jn Bidyanandapur within the jurisdiction of the 
ie Dae eee Mehendigan] ee in pod oe proaggge bo 
: destroying the sugar-cane, ¢/, hemp and other crops. tely, 
oma ed present ae mairee. wounded one Kali Charan Mandal of the 
village. The Government has checked murders by withdrawing all licenses 
for firearms, but it should devise some means to put down the de redations of 
‘wild beasts. At least, some shikaris should be sent down to the village. 
9 The Barisal Hitaishi of the 13th March protests against the 
eo lawless conduct of those men in Barisal who take 
Holi opyression in Barisal.  =§ sivantage of the dol festival to oppress lower 
class people in the name of amusement, and asks the District Magistrate to do 
something for the protection of the latter. The treatment generally accorded 
to boatmen, carters, etc., is simply calculated to offend and annoy them. 
3. The Sansodhins of the 16th March suggests that the police should not 
| permit nautches to be held at Kaporiapati in Chitta- 


A correspondent of t 


Prohibition of nautches. 


pointed out that, for these troubles, the nautches had to be suspended for several 

years, and it is for the first time after the suspension that they have been held 
this year and have, as usual, resulted in disorder. =o 

4, A Comilla correspondent writes as follows to the Jyots of the 17th March :— 

On the 11th March, a fire broke out in Comilla 


Destructive fire at Comilla. = shortly after 2 o'clock; and though four or five 


thousand people assembled on the spot, it spread on all sides till 260 huts were‘ 


burnt down. Never before was there such a destructive fire in the town. 
Most of the officials and lawyers have been rendered homeless. The town 
of Comilla belongs to His Highness the Maharaja of Tippera, who does 
not grant permanent leases, thus making it difficult for people to — pucka 
buildings. The newly-arrived District Superintendent of Police, Mr. Maxwell, 
was not on the scene of conflagration. His subordinates too did very little 


to check the progress of the fire. They simply perambulated the streets in- 


their uniform, like so many sightseers. Only one police officer, Babu Jitendra 
Nath Ghosh, the newly-appointed Town Sub-Inspector, made strenuous efforts 
to save the property of the people. He deserves the sincere thanks of all. 
The District Magistrate at first made an attempt to reach the spot on his 


zong, as they generally give rise to troubles. It is . 


KasIPur NIVAs!, 
March 18th, 1898, 


BaRIsAL HITAISHI, 
March 13th, 1898. 


SANSODHINT, 
March 16th, 1898. 


JYOTI, 


bicycle, but the dense crowd not permitting any further advance of thé’vehicle, — 


he returned and made no second effort, although his presence would have been 
most salutary, considering that a nod from him would ‘have been of more real 
service than the exhortations of others. , 
Referring to the above, the editor remarks that fires have become the order 
of the day. On the 11th March, the house of one Mr. Robertson, at Chitta- 
gong, was burnt down, resuiting in the joss of Government currency notes for 
Rs. 5,000, and other valuable documents. A notice has been issued by the 
Commissioner and Municipal authorities that a punitive police is to be quartered 
in the town if any further cases of incendiarism are reported, Last year the 
watchfulness of the police and the Magistrate served to strike terror into the 
hearts of incendiaries, and they kept quiet. It is not clear why the same should 
no be the case this year, and why it should be necessary to station a punitive 
police which, while leaving untouched the real incendiaries, will place an addi- 
tional burden on those who may lose their all in the fire. : 
5. The Sanjivani of - 19th 9 says that a reign of ieee has 
. | een established in Champatala in the heart: of 
Oemestee in Obampetale, Calcutta, by a band of a A who not only 
cut jokes at the expense of helpless women, but do 
not even hesitate to outrage their modesty if an opportunity offers itself. 
They generally frequent the Champatala tank and the neighbourhood in 
gangs. A few days ago,a gentleman had to remove his family owing to the 
rowdyism of these men, who took to throwing brickbats into his “erg Every- 
one knew of their practices, but no one dared to remonstrate with them for 
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fear of being molested in their turn. The writer hopes that the authorities 
will hold a sifting enquiry into these allegations and protect the people of 
Champatala from these pests of society. Otherwise respectable householders 
will be compelled to leave the locality. | ose 
6. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 20th March complains that 
Lawlessness in Champatala, Champatala and Okhil Mistry’s Lane, Calcutta 
Calcutta. are notorious haunts of badmashes. The compound 
of the Champatala tank is their rendezvous. The carriage-stand to the west 
of the tank is also a source of nuisance. The badmashes, among whom there 
are many who have been in jail, have proved a terror to the whole neighbour. 
hood, and they do not even hesitate to outrage the modesty of helpless women 
who happen to pass by the tank. It is to be hoped that the Poliee state ge 
and the Inspector of the Muchipara thana will take steps to put a stop to the 
oppression committed by these badmashes upon innocent people. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


7. Writing to the Gaurvaria of the 17th March, a correspondent points 

he _ .  . out that the arrangements for the administration 
— of justice in of justice in Malda are susceptible of much im- 

provement. Appeals from civil and criminal 
courts in Malda lie to the District and Sessions Judge of Rajshahi. So, as the 
number of cases is daily increasing, this arrangement leads to much inconve- 
nience to the parties and loss of revenue to the Government. Malda has grown 
to be an important district and should have its own staff of District Officers. 
But if this proposal be not acceptable, on account of the extra cost its adoption 
may entail, the following arrangements may be made to remove the grievances 


complained of :— 


1, The local munsifs may be safely empowered, as in certain other 


_ districts, to try suits to the value of Rs. 2,000. 


HitTavaDIl, 
March 18th, 1898. 


PALLIVAsl, 
March 20th, 1898. 


HITavVaDI, 
March 18th, 1898, 


SaNSODHINI, 
March 16th, 1898. 


2. The Sessions Judge may come here to hold the Criminal Sessions 
six times a year instead of four, entertain and dispose of criminal appeals, 
and, in case of civil appeals, only entertain them, leaving them to be decided 
during his next visit. 

8. The munsifs may, with advantage, be empowered to grant relief under 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. 


8. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 18th March complains that 
m oe a the removal of ~ Sahaj ye — bec be 
Bee he i acpar =Pabna district to Sirajganj has been atten 
ee with inconvenience to the calls and pecuniary 
loss to Government. The number of suits has fallen off, and people are 
suffering from the inconvenience of travelling and accommodation. Both food 
and water are scarce in Sirajganj. a y 
9. The Pallicasi of the 20th March complains that the Additional 
Omen nee Munsif of Kalna fixes mare part-heard cases for 
e ures oF saina in the one day than he can possibly dispose of, wwich 
ene mere results i. too tol pn ls Bi and, puts 
the parties to great inconvenience, expense, and difficulty. The permanent 
Munsif, on the other hand, compensates for this, as it were, by too much 
expedition, which is equally bad for the suitors who appear before him. 


(c)—Jasls. 
10. The Hitavadi of the 18th March contains a poem written by its 
A poem on prison scenes, editor in jail, describing prison scenes. 
(d)— Education. 


11. The Sansodhini of the 16th March takes exception to the appoint: 
; ment of Mr. S, Percival, a brother of Professor 
Mr. Percival, Third Master of 


7 Percival of the Presidency College, as Third 
the Chittagong Collegiate School. Master of the Chi ong ‘legate 8 chool, on 8 
salary of Rs. 50 per month, which would have sufficed to #8 om a gradaste 
enter Government service, It is said that Mr. §. Percival, on the day of big 


[i } 
pointment, used expressions towards the Pandit which are 


+ h ; + 
jones "4 ap aking with inferiors. It is not well, says the writer, to make 


“ae ti 5 a . 
race ro — ; sia salts draws the attention of the Principal of the Chitta- 
; gong College to the laxity of discipline obtaining 
Laxity of discipline in the jn the Uollege Hostel. It is said that the boarders 


Chittagong College Hostel. leave the premises at night and do what they like. 
On the occasion of Pancham Dol, they were, indeed, present at a nauteh party in 
Kaporiapati. 


Sanjay of the 18th March regrets that Babu Jagabandhu Bhadra 
endl epost Head Master of tlre Faridpur Zilla School, has been 
Rotiremens oo rl present Head suddenly ordered to retire from the Service. As 
muse eet the gentleman is said to be still able to conduct 
his duties satisfactorily, it would have been better to give him another 
xtension. 
: 14. The Hitavadi of the 18th March says that the Sanskrit Course for the 
Entrance Examination, published by the Calcutta 
University, is a disgrace to it. That Course 
has always been wretchedly edited. If the University: is so solicitous of 
seen acy gain, why does it not publish text-books on all subjects for all Uni- 
versity Examinations ? : 

Again, with a view to write akey to the new Sanskrit Course, a Pandit 
addressed, on the 20th September last, the following questions to the Registrar 
of the University :— 

(1) What pieces will be included in the Sanskrit Course for this year? 
(2 When will it be published ? 
(3) Whether any key-maker will be supplied with files of it? 

To these questions the following reply was vouchsafed by the Assistant 
Registrar on the 22nd idem :— 

de be published shortly. 

O. 

The Pandit applied to the publishers, Messrs, 8. K. Lahiri and Company, 
with no better result. The book was published on the 22nd February, and the 
very next day two keys, by two different key-makers, came out. How could 
those keys be published so soon if the key-makers were not supplied with files? 

15. The Sanjivant of the 19th March contains a critique on the Pulasir 

ao . _ duddha by Babu Nabin Chandra Sen. The writer 

Pe re on the “Palasir savs that, though there are many good points in 

the hook, it also contains many faulty passages, 

Indeed, it bears evidence of both learning and ignorance, of both thoughtful- 
ness and thoughtlessness. 

A school edition of the book has been published with the approval of the 
Central Text-Book Committee, for the use of the candidates for the Middle 
Vernacular Examination of this year and the next. The first three cantos of 
this revised edition, which form the prescribed Course, are full of grammatical 
and other errors. : 


The writer then gives a long list of words and expressions which, he says, 
are wrong, and concludes with the following remarks :—There is one advant 
:  eseeerning a text-book so full of mistakes as the Palasir Judaha, The 


i 
stutents will not have to consult any other book to learn the art of correcting 
errors. Have the Committee retained so many mistakes in the book with this 


object in view ? 

16. The Saraswat Patra of the 19th March is glad to hear that, os the 
‘occasion of his last visit to Dacca, Dr. Martin 

Th : as 
Seni o one ote Coeme inspected the records of the old Saraswat Samaj, 
hi | \ from the time of its establishment, and modified 
rhc ry nae t poner so far me 4 express his willingness to accept the decision 
. mmissioner of the Divisi in th tter of th 
quarrel between the two Samajes, a oe oe re Pee 
17. The Pallivast of the 20th March has the following :—Our alien 
Deeinic tl tee covormmeat never neglects Sanskrit, and Sper 

i | 

of Rea daks iii eke arge sum year after year for the encouragemen 


The new Pravesika. 


nly the pupils, but the Professors as well, recéive 
rewards, a good arrangement, no doubt, ‘which has but one drawback. The 
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money prizes are distributed in the same proportion among the sue 
students in the different subjects. This is hardly o and consistent, consider. 
ing that, while it takes a student fifteen years to learn the Nyay philosoph 

one can finish the Sankhya and other branches of Sanskrit learning, in ree 
years. If some larger reward were offered to Nyay students, it would 
encourage the study of that difficult Sastra. True, Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Jotendra Mohan givesa golden ornament — every year to the most 


meritorious Nyay student, but that should not certainly interfere with the 
distribution of the Government rewards. 


18. The Dacca Prakash of the 20th March praises Dr. Martin for his 


ee frankness in acknowledging his own mistak 
PAs Prnse en fave the Saraswat trying to rectifyit. He had formed an pin la 
_ able opinion about one of the rival Saraswat 
Samajes in Dacca, and expressed himself in favour of the other, During his 
recent visit to Dacca, however, he had occasion and opportunity to examine the 
papers of the former Samaj, and at once cancelled bis own order, forwardin 
the case to the Commissioner of Dacca for his opinion, and promising to abide 


by the latter’s decision. Such frankness on his part deserves the gratitude of 
the people. 


19. The Dacca Gazette of the 21st March complains of the stiffness and 

The Entrance Examination,  Unsuitability of the questions set in the last 
Entrance Examination. Some of the questions on 

History were identical with those set in the M. A, Examination last year, It 
is said that during his recent visit to Dacca, the Director of Public Instruction 
enquired of the teachers of the High School what they thought of the Entrance 
Examination questions, which goes to show that those who take any interest 


in the welfare of the student community, have been surprised at the stiffness 
of the questions. 


20. The Samutihan of the 23rd March speaks highly of Sir Alexander 
i Mackenzie for establishing Agricultural classes 
out alana Callan. " in connection with the Sibpur Engineering College, 
and for the promise of guaranteed appointments 

made by His Honour. It is agriculture alone on which the Indians will bave 
mainly to depend for livelihood, in view of the fact that Europeans and 
urasians are gradually monopolising even the lower ranks of the Service, 


and that it is not. possible to compete with Europeans in_arts or manufac- 
tures. 


21. The same paper observes that the recent events in Calcutta and 

hii oe as Bombay have clearly shown that the illiterate masses 
eis °*** may become violent and rise against the author- 

ities without being incited by newspaper articles or public speeches. No code 
of drastic laws will ever put a stop to this, It is education, the improvement 
of the masses by education, which alone can achieve this end. ‘The fanatical 
or the ignorant can hardly be restrained by the threat of imprisonment, 
transportation or death. Many believe that, under the English Government, — 
education has made great progress. Indeed, this may be true inrespect of 
certain communities, but it must be conceded that the labouring classes are 
worse off to-day than they ever were before in respect of education. They 
have now very little leisure, and though a few of them may’ have learnt the 
alphabet, they can hardly be said to have any education. Formerly, though the 
labourers never learnt the A B OC, they had sufficient time for educating 
themselves. It is true that those who are willing may receive education, but 
the Government should make provisions, for a few years at least, for the 
education of every man, whether willing or unwilling. It cannot bea just 
doctrine that the Government should not interfere with the liberty of the 
people with a view to remove the ignorance which leads them to commit riots att 
die an,ignominious death on the gallows. The Penal Code will not serve the 
purpose of putting an end to riots. The ignorance which has led to all the 


eg ap that befell India in recent times, cannot be removed by the Penal 
Code. It is education alone which can do it. 
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(e}—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


92. A Ranigan] ee ry of the Burdwan Sanjivanit of the 15th Burpway saxsvam, 


{arch apprehends scarcity of water in the town 

Threatened water-scarcity at this year, as the municipal tank, known as the 
Raniganj. Sastigaria, hardly derives any supply from the well 
in front of the telegraph office, through the pipe which, it seems, has been 
blocked somewhere. Last year all the tanks in the town were more or less full, 
and the want of drinking-water was not much felt. This year, however, 
Rajarband and other tanks and wells having all but dried up, the authorities 


should take steps to provide the rate-payers of Raniganj with pure drinking- 


ter. 
i 93, The Jyoti of the 17th March suggests that the temporary hospital 


at Sitakunda in the Chittagong district should be_ 


The hospital at Sitakunda in waintained tili the end of the Bengali year, as a 
ee large influx of pilgrims is expected on the Asokast- 
ami day, when cholera may possibly break out. 

24. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 18th March complains that 
Musalmans living by the side of the Dapunia road 
within the Mymensingh Municipality are in the 
habit of slaughtering cows by the public road to the great annoyance of their 
Hindu neighbours The bones of the slaughtered animals are carried inte 
Hindu houses by dogs and jackals. They also emit a dreadful stench at 
places. Government is requested to fix a place outside the town for cow- 
slaughter. | 

25. The Bangavast of the 19th March writes that the Subdivisional 

| Officer of Meherpur, in the Nadia district, has issued 
an order requiring the vilagers in his jurisdiction 
to clear jungle in their villages. This jungle-clearing is, no doubt, intended 
as a plague-preventive measure, but what if the trees and plants cut down 
rot and poison the atmosphere with their obnoxious odour ? hence, moreover, 
are the poor villagers to get the money to pay for jungle-clearing? Whence, 
again, are they to get their fuel-supply if the jungle is cleared ? | 

26. Speaking of the election of Municipal Commissioners for Calcutta, 

aa naa ana the Sanjivani of the 19th March remarks that the 
northern division of Calcutta. 0t season has set in in right earnest, and cholera 
eee has already made its unwelcome appearance. This 
is just the time when particular attention should be paid to the sanitation of 
the town. The roads in the northern division of the town are, however, 
almost impassable, owing to the clouds of dust that envelop them—a state of 
things which does not obtain in the southern portion where the Europeans 
reside. Here, even lanes and alleys are daily and properly watered by bhisties, 
but in the northern division of the town, even the must important roads, such 
as College street and Cornwallis Street, are neglected, the watering arrange- 
ments being very imperfect. With the exception of the few places where the 
Commissioners or the higher Municipal officers reside, the streets in the northern 
portion of the town are, at best, perfunctorily watered. The sweeping arrange- 
ments, too, admit of much improvement. The streets are, at present, swept 
between the hours of seven and eight, much to the discomfort of the passers-vy. 
ae — a ge iad well be done before daybreak. Last year, during 

e scare, the town wore a bright it i ing shabb 
sad Sadualy, sea ll bright look, but it is again getting shabby 

27. The Barisal Hitaishi of the 20th March says that tanks are fast 

Water-scarcity in Barisal. drying up, and that in many villages water is 

becoming scarce. If, therefore, there be no rain 
shortly, water-scarcity will prevail in the district, as in last year. 


Cow-slaughter in Mymensingh. © 


Jcngle-clearing in Meherpur. 


(9 -—Latlways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


28. The Choru Mchir of the 14th March says that the Dacca-Mymensingh 

line crosses three, and the Jamalpur line, now under 
construction, five of the principal thoroughfares 
in Mymensingh, cutting up the town in two. The 
vendors of green vegetables and other eatables, who have, for the most part, 
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to cross the railway line in coming to town, are necessarily delayed at the 
crossing on account of the frequent shunting and passing of trains, and incur 
the risk of being run over, These evils will be aggravated when the 
Jamalpur line is opened to traffic. Considering that Municipal land hag 
been taken up by the lines, and that the people have to put up with 
inconvenience, the Municipality should request the railway authorities to 
build an overbridge over the most important and crowded of these thorough- 
fares. 

29, <A correspondent urges, in the Mthir-o-Sudhakar of the 18th March 
the necessity of constructing a two-mile road from 
the Melki station, on the Bengal Provincial Railwa 
to Naudingram, for the inhabitants of Naudingram, 
Bhotur, Manipur, Horal, Daspur, Rameswarpur and Chandpur, who have now 
to travel five or six miles to reach the Boinchi station on the East Indian 
Railway, instead of coming to Melki. 

80. The Sanjay of the 18th March says that, thanks to the interest evinced 
in the project by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the 
branch line from Rajbati to Faridpur has been taken 
in hand and promises to be completed in another 
five or six months. The Govindpur Canal being the sole means of water com-. 
munication with the town of Faridpur, it is to be expected that the bridge to 
be constructed over the canal will be of such a height as to make it possible for 
large country boats, in even the rainy season, to pass under it without any 
difficulty ; otherwise the trade of the town will be materially hampered. — 

31. The same paper observes that the produce of the southern portion 

of the Faridpur district cannot be brought up to 

phe necessity of a canalinthe the Sadar station for want of easy communication. 

aridpur district. ; 

If, however, the narrow and shallow khal which 

joins the Kajli deel with the river Kumar be widencd and deepened, and if 

portions of the river itself near the Munshibazar be dredged, cargo and passenger 

boats may sail up to that point, and thence goods and passengers may find their 

way to Faridpur in bullock carts, This will soon convert Munshibazar into 

an important market, and, in time, help to expand Faridpur itself into a large 

centre of trade, with a railway line on one side and water communication on 
the other. 

82. The Dacca Prakash of the 20th March opposes the proposal made by 

| 7 3 the authorities of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
— ‘ ‘eae Railway in East +o construct a railway line 40 miles long, between 

Munshiganj and Shikarpur, in the jurisdiction of 
thana Nawabganj, on the ground that, while it will not be of any advantage 
to the travelling public, it will obstruct the drainage of Munshiganj, and thus 
cause immense injury to the inhabitants. The writer advocates the alternative 
route from Dacca to Shivalay, a distance of 45 miles, as the easiest and shortest 
way of connecting Dacca with Calcutta. The proposed Munshigan] route 


will necessitate a river journey of 40 miles, as against nine miles on the 
other route. 


A feeder-road from Melki on 
the Bengal Provincial Railway. 


The Rajbati-Faridpur Branch 
line. | 


(h)-— General, 


33. Referring to the recent Bombay riot, the Burdwan Sanjivani of the 15th 
March writes: as follows— 

The plague is doing immense injury to the 
peop'e. It no doubt proves fatal in most cases, but the plague-stricken people 
stand in greater dread of the stringent plague regulations than of the disease 
itself. It is on account of the severity of plague measures that riots are taking 
place so often. The sedition law has been passed to restrict tle liberty of the 
press, on the ground that the newspapers disseminate sedition and incite riots. 
But the newspapers are by no means seditious. Indeed, they are friends of the 
rulers, and their advice is always calculated to minimise danger. Unfortunately, 
the officials of the day are very unkind to newspapers, and that is why they 
have passed the Sedition Bill in the teeth of universal opposition. Owing to the 
drastic nature of the present law, no newspaper editor dares now to offer go 
advice to the authorities. If any editor in Bombay had warned the Govern- 
ment that mischief was brewing on account of the plague regulations, 40 if 


The Bombay riot. 


ee eB a 
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ti ction and the riot followed, the editor would 
oy Tibet ei elas ety on i. jail as an instigator of the disturbance. If 
wy snthorities had taken the editor as a iriend and had tried to allay 
the fears of the people, the evil would have been nipped in the bud. Let laws 
be enacted which suit the requirements and condition of the country, and let 
there be an end to the distrust with which the ruled are now looked upon by 


= — Hitavadi of the 18th March writes as follows:— 


Lord George Hamilton’s statements remind us March 18th, 1898. 


———— of Acsop’s story of the wolf and the lamb. The 
charges against the Natus, of which we are receiving indications, have about as 
much foundation as was possessed by the charges against the lamb, viz., that it 
had been fouling water, that it had abused the wolf six months before, and that 
‘f not the lamb itself, its father, at any rate, Was an offender. We have not 
the courage to ask whether we shall speak out freely or in fear, but we cannot 
appreciate the force of the reasoning. | 

When the Natus were confined without a trial,everybody thought that there 
must be some deep reason for such confinement. We were, indeed, curious to 
know the cause, but thought that some dreadful secret had been brought to light 
by official enquiry, and that we should know it in time. When questions began 
to be asked on the subject in Parliament, we thought that the Natus were surely 
implicated in the murder of Rand and Ayerst, and that their confinement would 
lead to the discovery of many secrets. But nvtning of this happened. The 
murderer was arrested and sentenced, but no trace was discovered of conspirac 
or intrigue; nay, it was proved that the Natus were not even acquainted wit 
the murderer, 

Another sort of accusation is now being made against the Natus. One 
of the Natus is said to have forbidden a nurse to accompany the Plague In- 
spectors, and the other Natu is said to have spread a rumour that an English 
soldier had violated a woman who had becn brought for segregation and who had 
since died. For these offences they have been imprisoned without a trial. 
Indeed, if anybody but the Secretary of State has assigned such a reason for 
¢he confinement of the Natus, we should hardly have credited him. 


Are these the reasons why the Natus have been kept under confinement ? 
Is conduct like this sanctioned by reason and righteousness? We have often 
heard it stated that the Natus have been imprisoned for State reasons. Are 
these State reasons? Is the regulation to be interpreted as meaning 
that, if anybody disapproves of the plague policy of Government or forbids 
anybody to serve in the Plague Committae, he shall be imprisoned without 
trial ? Where is there a conspiracy ? Is ita conspiracy to prohibit the commis- 
sion of serious offences which do not come under the cognisance of the law 
and which, uuless prevented, may bring about revolutions ? 


If the Natus had really spread a false rumour about the violation of a 
woman by a British soldier, it would not have been difficult or impossible to 
get them punished under the law. Was it not then very wrong to imprison 


them without atrial ? And why should the Natus ask the police, of all people, to 


spread the rumour about the violation of a woman by English soldiers? 
Has this any look of probability about it ? 


Granting, for arguments sake, that the Natus really asked the police to 
spread such a rumour, would it not have been better by all means to prosecute 


them? Will anybody explain to us what harm would have resulted from their 


punishment after trial ? ould stains h t on the reputation of 
Government if they had not 7 a & 4 . 


not been imprisoned in this way without a trial ? 
th: It appears from Lord George Hamilton’s statements that he sanctioned 
: 1s Imprisonment with great reluctance. We cannot understand what harm 
e would have suffered if he had refused sanction to the course. In short, it 


is evident, from what has now come to 1; 
concealment of ruth in the © tigi, thet (ore wee om ant at 


Council ard in Parliament. If what we n ul say 
- ity ow learn be the truth, we will say that 
the officials could not have hit upon a better method of disgracing themselves 


in the eye of the civilised world. It pai 
sill sake telco a vol ego : t pains one even to think that the Natus 


lague prevails in India. 


replies given both in the Bombay Legislative 
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- So after all, we have this prohibiting of a nurse to serve where 
expected a dreadful conspiracy like that of the Wahabis and this sendi 
olice where we imagined a complicity in the murder 
of Rand and Ayerat! It is now evident that the confinement of the Natus was 
an act of pure despotism, and was not at all necessary. We fail to see that the 
Natus have committed any serious offence, or that the country, or the adminis- 
tration, has been improved or benefited in any way by their confinement 
The officials, at whose instance they were imprisoned, are now urging pleas like 
sop’s wolf. We, therefore, supplicate Lord Elgin, with joined hands, to consi- 
der the case in an impartial spirit and to release the Natus. If Lord Elgin 
interferes in the matter, instead of listening to a few Bombay officials, the 
reverence of the people for His Excellency will increase. oe 

Plague has now established itself in India. There is no knowing when it 
will leave the couatry, or whether, like cholera and small-pox, it will take root 
in the soil, We have no hope that the Natus will be released before the plagus 
disappears, and we are, therefore, all the more sorry. If the Natus had been 
tried in open court and had been allowed an opporiunity of self-defence before 
they were imprisoned, the people would not have been so much sorry. But -the 
Natus were not allowed such an opportunity ; they were not even informed by 
the powerful Government of the offence they had committed. That is why 
the people are so much sorry for them. 

35. The same paper has the following :— 

It was at an unlucky moment that the plague made its appearance in 


The Plague Regulati India. It is ruming Indians. It has carried off 
ee hundreds of people and produced differences be- 
tween Government and the people. All Indians are looking about them 
bewildered with fear. Fear is depicted on every countenance. Indians are not so 
much alarmed at the prospect of an attack of the plague, as they are alarmed b 
Government’s plague policy. We admit that Government has adopted this 
policy for the good of the people. But Government should respect the ways 
and habits and thoughts and feelings of the people. There isa difference between 
the European and the Hindu or Musalman society. In the latter cg there 
is no female liberty, and unlike a respectable European, a respectable Hindu or 
Musalman cannot remain in hospital with any comfort. If in consideration of 
such differences Government had adapted its policy to the ways and habits of 
the people, there would not have been this violent agitation all over the country, 
and men, women and children would not have deserted their homes for fear of 
the plague regulations, or taken a part in riots and affrays at the risk of. losing 
their lives. 

Some competent European Doctors are doubtful about the efficacy of the 
segregation, and segregation has hitherto proved unable to arrest the progress of 
the plague. Even if segregation had been indispensable, Government should have 
provided for it in a way which would not wound the feelings of the people. 
No Hindu or Musalman can bear that a male stranger should examine the 
person of his mother, wife, daughter or sister, or that uny of ‘them should be 
taken by force to a public hospital. The touching of the dead body of a Hindu 
or Musalman by a person of a different caste is also opposed to the 
practice of those communities. Rightly or wrongly, a Hindu or Musalman can 
easily lay down his life for his religion. If Government had acted with an eye 
to all this, there would not have been sucha sensation, so much bloodshed, and such 
an estrangement of feelings between the Government and the people, We have 
requested Government, from the very first, to attend to these things. But 
Government does not trust us as it should, and from a consciousness of its own 
acts, always sees before it dreadful phantoms of sedition, and is imposilg 
more and more severe laws on the loyal people. 

It is a matter of rejoicing that many Europeans, too, have now discovered 
many defects in the plague regulations Many of them are even requesting 
Government to remove those defects. We, too, request Government to see that 
female honour is in no way disregarded, and to thereby allay the excitement all 
over the country. 7 = 

36. The same paper says that, notwithstanding the danger that there 1s 12 
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tes, It does not look well that a pleader 


yr pony day ead for @ person, and another day sit in judgment upon him 


asa Magistrate. réferring to the Plague Conference lately held Hin 


a7. The same paper, 


Lord Sandhurst on the plague == pad to ren ye be peg — eo mg 
ecasion. If His Lordship acted in such a discreet. an 

vor - tio spirit trom the first, such disturbances would not have taken place in 
the Bomboy  Dainik-2 Samachar Chandrika of the 19th March writesas follows :— 
We do not think that it is the Bombay riot that 

The after-effects of the Bombay has led Lord Sandhurst to modify his plogue policy 
riot. | But the Bombay Government ought to have found 
out its mistake earlter, and the European merchants, to whose representations 
this change in the Government’s policy is due, ought not to have been so late 
in advising and counselling the Government. The Bombay Government hag 
perhaps come to see that Pa 8 a writings are not at all responsible for such 
popular outbreaks as the Bombay riot. The new sedition law as gagged the 
ress, and has sc ye 2 put a stop to the ventilation of public grievances. 
t the Government judge whether this has been for the good of the 
administration. It is a pity that the Government mistakes complaint for 
opposition, and smells show of violence in the cry of woe., But let us hope for 
the best. Let us hope that all will end well andthe Government will at last 


Bombay by Lord Sandhurst, remarks that it is ve 


be convinced that home-segregation is the best plague-preventive measure. 


89. Referring to the plague regulations, the Sanjivant of the 19th March 
oe has the following :— 
she Pye gee. The Government should adopt plague measures 
only after mature deliberation and consultation with the leaders of the different 
communities. On the other hand, the people, too,should not oppose these mea- 
sures without very good grounds for so doing. There would surely be no cause 
for anxiety or discontent if females were examined by femaledoctors, if the cause 
of death were ascertained with the help of the leaders instead of by post mortem 
examination, and if people were not indiscriminately sent to plague hospitals 
or segregation camps. The promalgne of ie regulations created a 
ferment even in Patna, and only the assurances of the Lieutenant-Governor 
could allay the public fear. If His Excellency the Governor of Bombay had 
acted a little coolly and considerately, Bombay would not have had to bewail 
80 many catastrophes. a: 
40. Elsewhere the same paper remarks that if all parties had kept their 
Lenieney in enforcing the Ue#d cool and placed confidence in one another 
Mmuiwuin8 in checking the progress of the plague, the year 
1827 would not have witnessed so many distressing 
sights as it did. It gratifies one to hear Lord Sandhurst speak of keeping 
the head cool. The strike in Bombay has ceased in consequence of the 
present lenient attitude of the Government, and trade has heen resumed, 
41. The Som Prakash of the 21st March says that the perp’ of Nadia, 
en who were very much harassed under Mr. Garrett, 
Nadia.’ 1° BOW Megistrate of have been glad to have a Magistrate like Mr. Gait, 
as his successor, Mr. Gait isa man of an unim- 
peachable character and is animated by a high sense of duty. He has most of 
the qualities that good education bestows on man, and he has great sympathy 
with the Bengalis. Mr. Gait treats his subordinates very kindly, and has a 
true appreciation of merit. He has never, even when in a temper, been known 
to abuse anybody, Always anxious to preserve old monuments, he takes pains 
to find them out. That he is a friend of local self-government has been clearly 
——— by his already appointing a non-official Chairman to a Lacal Board 
under him. ie 


42. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 21st. March writes as follows pawux-o-8amacuan 


‘Scat; with reference to Lord Sandhurst’s speech in the 
hares plague policy. "Plague Conference:— | we 


If Lord Sandhurst had done before what he is 


going to do now, the Poona tragedy would not have taken place, and the 


prevailing panic and commotion would not have been created. The Indian 
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ublic would not have had to pass through one calamity after.a , 
odenings of the native press had been heard. It.ia the hesepting fare * a 
European officials in this country that they have an overweening confi demno te 
the infallibility of their judgment. It is this overweaning confidence thet 
makes them always impatient of criticism and determined to put that criticis 
down. It isa matter for congratulation that the Bombay Government Nae 
after all come to its senses. It would have beena great gain if this awakening 


Lord Sandhurst’s speech in the Conference of the Justices of the Pees, 
re-assured the public, and -was in every way worthy of his birth, nationality and 


position. Let the dead past bury its dead. Let us hope that the modification 


of the plague policy of the Bombay Government will allay the prevailing 
and excitement. Let us also hope that Lord Sandhurst’s subordinates i ion 
in the spirit of their chief, | : 


III. —Lrorstative. 


43. The Burdwan Sanjivant of the 15th March says that after all tho 
Criminal Procedure Bill has been passed. into law, 
The native members of the Council raised their 
voice in protest, but unfortunately their views and opinions did not receive the 
consideration that was shown to the words of. the Law Member. It is better 
that the Bill has been passed considering the uncertainty in which the people 
were. Itis the duty of the Government to administer the country well and 
protect the people. In this case the Government has done what it thought 
best. The péople, too, did their duty in protesting against the measure. What- 
ever comes of it the Government cannot blame the press or the people for not 
warning it beforehand. : 


44. The Hitavadi of the 18th March says that the Criminal Procedure 
| Bill has been passed into law with a few nominal 
amendments. The amendments proposed by the 
native members of the Council were all rejected, and the alarm excited by the 
measure in the mind of the people has not been allayed. The power of. the 
arbitrary officers has increased, and the liberty of the people has decreased, and 
this is by no means aithing to be glad of. — 
As in England, sedition cases should have been made triable only at the 
sessions, for good results cannot be expected in such serious cases without: jury 
trial. | 


The Criminal Procedure Bill. 


The Criminal Procedure Code, 


Again, any officer specially empowered by the Supreme or the Local 
Government in that behalf will have the power to call upon an editor to furnish 
recognisance, and in default thereof, to send him to jail. There would have 
been some hope if Government had personally exercised this power. In'the 
present attitude of Government, it will be difficult for editors to find sureties, 
rie everybody connected with newspapers will have thus probably to go to 
jail. : a | 

It is thieves and robbers alone who are required to furnish recognisances. 
But thanks to the Sedition Act and the new Criminal Procedure Code, editors 
have now been classed with thieves and robbers against all civilised practice. 
Editors will now be completely at the mercy of the police and the executives. 
Even coughing and sneezing will now ‘be treated as an offence, and if 
editors are tn save their honour, they must cry “ victory to huzoor” at every 
step. Redress must now be looked for only from England. tees 


45, The same paper says:—Sir James Westland has tried to stop the 

The Post Offce Bill protest against the Port Office Bill by saying 

me Oe that “the Government did not take any power 

to open a letter or a newspaper packet, but that they wanted to take the power 

to stop the circulation of those letters and packets which had seditious oF 
defamatory writings on the outside.” 


We have no reason to suspect the motives of Sir James Westland, but in 
this country we find interpretation of the legislators rejected at every ste by. 
those: who administer the law. We cannot understand what good w! | be 
derived from empowering the. post office to stop letters and newspapers with 


v7 “so "e Se Ge *:  - 


. Won 


objectionable writings on the outside. It is ridiculous to suppese, like Sir James 


/ 


ody should address a native prince on the cover .as/a 

vabber whnoo or inert term of opprobium “i bce ae toa'lady. He 
ho wishes to defame another in & letter, will do.so within the cover and not 
a nit. Even under the old law an Officiating Presidency Post Master tried to 
sop in 1890 the circulation of a monthly, ‘the Cosmopolitan, : because a. single 
numbor of it contained an ob} ectionable print not-upon the cover but witlin it. 
If it is the intention of Government only to deal with covers that: fact should 


tated in'the proposed: law... © = 2 fc | | _alqong 
” Wea not, therefore; re-ausuredl by Sir James’s words. The decision: of 


the question whether or not any newspaper contains any objectionable print or 
matter should not be left to postal officers. == ee ote: ae 

We cannot understand why Government 18 anxious to vest the post office 
with the power of stopping the circulation of seditious or defamatory prints. 
Ii is not unreasonable for people to feel alarmed at this anxiety of Government, 
as they cannot see how the law willdo any good if its object be such as has 
been explained by Sir James Westland. We still think that the press will be - 
gagged by means of this Post Office Bill. oo Bag ye 

46. The Samay of the 18th March writes as follows with reference to the 

3 a _ passing of the Criminal Procedure Bill:— _. 
an’ © oe ascend What we feared has come to pass. The 
: ba Criminal Procedure Bill was passed at the last 
sitting of the Supreme Legislative Council. The plague has shaken the whole 
country to its foundation, and in places the ignorant masses have been thrown 
into excitement and have lost all control over their reason, How can a power- 
ful and efficient Government like the present maintain peace and tranquillity 
in the country in these troublous times without taking hard and severe 
measures? To keep its prestige and stability intact, the Government has 
bound the peaceful Indian subjects with fetters of law, such as have not been 
forged even in the most turbulent and backward countries in the world. 
Strange to say, the Government has within the space of two months 
passed a measure which it took it nine months to draft. The Bill’ was sub- 
mitted to the Council at its first Calcutta sitting, was referred to the Select 
Committee at the second sitting and was passed at the third sitting. Ina 
sense, however, there is nothing to wonder at in this. It is now too hot in 
Calcutta and the authorities are sighing for Simla. Thoy were consequently 
in a hurry to pass the measure. The Governor-General, moreover, said in the 
Council that the Government and the Government alone was responsible for the 
administration of the country. This being the case, the Government did not 
care for the opinion of the “irresponsible” pubic and had the Bill rushed 
through the Council, the cry of the public being a cry in the wilderness. 

Ihe reader will be surprised to know that as many as 66 amendments 
were moved in the Bill by the official as well as the non-official members. 
From this it is quite clear that most of the members of the Council had. objec- 
tions to the drafting of the Bill, but all those objections were disposed of in 
ten hours and the Bill was passed. : 

The non-official native members calmly but firmly protested against the 
measure, but neither their objections nor the objections of the Bar Association 
of the Calcutta High Court were heard. On the other hand, most of the 
amendments moved by the official members were accepted. Of the amendments, 
moved by Sir Griffith Evans, the necessary and useful ones were all rejected. 
prsoeliy Erouahie Se eae oa Seite ape Te 

| © nativ oes deci . 
amendment runs as follows:—: A teed ark ey a 


“No proceedings shall be taken under this section against the editor, 


proprietor, rinter or publisher of any publication registered under, or printed 
or published in conformity with the rules laid dowii “* the Press and ogistre, 


tion of Books Act, 1867, except by the order or under ‘the authority of the 
overnor-General in Council, or the Local Government, or some officer 
empowered by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf.” | 
bee ‘he last portion of the above amendment has increased rather than 
iminished the severity of the original section, According to the original 


section only Presidency and District Magistrates had the power to proceed 
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agninat a newspaper dito, printer, proprietor or publisher. But by vi 
the amendment even a Police Superintendent empowered by the oad of 
on this behalf can proceed against a person connected with ‘oumnalicn’ "at ri 


Griffith Evans’ amendment has done the native press more harm than good. _ 
Sir James Westland successfully opposed an amendment move ang 
Ananda Charlu, in which it was pr to give @ person prosecuted under sac. 


tion 124A. of the Indian Penal Code the benefit of a trial by jury; In opposi 
the amendment Sir James urged that the people of this country were not, like the 
people of England, repectful towards judicial officers, | ish people 
understand the law and are therefore law-abiding. But not so the Indian people. 
The Finance Member, we venture to say, is-not quite correct. The Bog lish 
ple obey and respect the law and the law court only so long as justice is 
Sale But the least injustice would make them kick both the law and the law 
court into the Thames. And this is the case even though the British people 
have for Judges and Magistrates their own countrymen who are conversant 
with the language and the manners and customs of those upon whom they haye 
to sit in judgment. The case is entirely different in India, but nevertheloss 
there does not exist a more law-abiding nation on the face of earth than the 
Indian people, That:they are much more law-abiding than the English people 
goes without saying, But still the criminal law in England is not 80 rigorous 
as the criminal law in India. | 
One word more in connection with the passing of the Criminal Procedure 
Bill. The manner in which some. of the official members criticised Indian 
public opinion has pained us not a little. The Lieutenant-Governor attacked 
the native press and the native politician in the most unbecoming manner during 
the discussion on the Sedition Bill. Both during this discussion and the dis- 
cussion on the Criminal Procedure Bill, Sir James Westland vented his spleen 
upon the opponents of the measure. Mr. James, however, beat Sir James 
Westland hollow in his speech during the passing of the Criminal Procedure 
Bill. We never dreamt that a Member of the Supreme Legislative Council 
could at a meeting of that Council deliver a speech couched in such coarse 
and vulgur language. It is evident that a free and vunhampered exercise of 
absolute powers has spoilt the executive authorities in this country. They can- 
not tolerate any criticism of their conduct or patiently bear with the liberty of 
the critic. They have even no patience with the criticism of their conduct 
by the Judges of the High Court. Mr. James, in his speech, most vulgarly 
ridiculed the High Courts by way of giving vent to his annoyance at their 
independence. Do not his vulgar remarks amount to contempt of court, and 
cannot the High Courts teach him a sound lesson? It is a pity that the legisla- 
ture has increased the powers of executive authorities of the stamp of Mr. James. 
The new criminal law has made the executive authorities virtually absolute and 


all-powerful, and it has become imperatively necessary to appeal to the British 
public against the high-handedness of the executive authorities. 

47. The new sedition law, observes the same paper, is much more severe 

The sedition law than Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act. The 

Vernacular Press Act. gagged only the vernacular 


48. The Bangavasi of ys 19th March sag wo rao ag amg to 
a passing of the Criminal Procedure, Bill :— 

PMs, | of the Crimins| After two days’ discussion. the Criminal Proce 
dure Bill has: been passed in the Supreme Legis 
lative Council. We are not the fit persons to say whether the law is good oF 
bad. The object cf the Criminal Procedure e is to facilitate the work of 

administration, and its sole concern is to lay down rules for the conduct of trit 
and the chastisement of evil-doers. The judicial and the executive aniborsiies 
and they alone are in: a position to discuss the provisions of the Code an 
ascertain its merits and demerits. The English are the rulers of the country, — 

and they alone understand the work of administration. Most of the. high 
Judicial officers in the country are also Englishmen; and. the administration © 
wae is intimately connected with the executive administration of the coustry- 
his being the case, Englishmen and Englishmen alone can say whether the 
measure under notice is good or bad. There is one thing more to be taken 


ar agg the new law has gagged the entire press,. vernacular as well as 
nglish. 


_ _ _—— ——— 
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verned. We ate, 80 to speak, patients , Englishmen are our 
yor: tod ne wise children’ and ‘Englishmen are our teachers; : wo ‘are trans 
4 f the law and'Englishmen are our chastisers ; ‘we are disciples and 
Englishmen aré our ‘pee gor We are thérefore not-in'a posi 
what is likely to do us goo 
have the power to judge, we 


lishmen alone have @& Pp 3 
ae We do as ak euenet know so well as Englishmen those’ defects: which 


‘st in thi and those legal quibbles which serve as loopholes for the 
soci of the guilt . Our knowledge of the law and law courts’ is derived 
secondhand from lawyers and their pleadings in law courts. We often boast 
of this knowledge upon which we base all our remarks. By sheer accident 
some of our remarks happen to be relevant and to the point. It is then that 
= are favourably considered by the authorities and we become a. little inflated 

th vanity. 

" It oy of course, be asked why we deal with laws and politics if ‘we 
know nothing of these subjects, The reply is not far to seek. We deal with 
these subjects hecause the Government wants us to say what we have to say, 
and attentively listens to what we say. Through years of practice we have 
contracted the bad habit of giving vent to our feelings, and our readers aleo 
have contracted the bad habit of reading our lucubrations. It is at the 
instance of the Government that the native press has come into existence, and 
it is through official encouragement that the native papers have come to freely 
discuss politics. This is why we have so long been in the habit of writing 
anything and everything in the columns cf our papers without any reference to 
our own experience and ability, and without stopping to think whether we have 
the right to freely discuss politics. Our readers too, long accustomed to the 
perusal the political writings in newspapers, cannot now do without them, 
and we are consequently obliged’ to deal with subjects with which we have no 
concern ard which we have no right to discuss, We never, however, dream 
that a perusal of our writings will ever lead the Government to change policy or 
bring about any modification in the administration. The British Government 
has never acted upon our suggestions and is never likely to do so. 

One thing more, Asa matter of fact, laws cannot in themselves be either 
good or bad. Leta law be as perfect and lenient as possible, it is sure to 
be rigorously executed by a high-handed and hot-tempered Magistrate. On 


the other hand, let a law be as rigorous as possible, it is sure to be most 


leniently executed by a cool-headed, affable and large-hearted Magistrate. 
As a matter of fact, a district is very well governed if the District Magis- 
trate happens to be a man of good disposition, and a district is sure to 
fare ill, if it comes under the rule of a bad Magistrate. Let the law therefore 
be what it may, but let the executive authorities be all good and considerate 
men. 
Whenever we happen to criticise a legislative enactment, it is our bad habit 
to take for granted that all Magistrates are tyrants, and that we are the victims 
of their tyranny, and that, therefore, if the law is provided with all possible 
safeguards, oppression will lose much of its rigour. Such a belief as this is, 
however, quite unfounded. The British Government never passes a law with a 
loophole in it for oppression. It never adopts an administrative measure with 
the set purpose of committing oppression, All its laws, moreover, though 
based up oxperieuce acquired in this country, receive no little colour from 
its English associations and prejudices. Here.is the difficulty. England and 
India are as — asunder, and English ideas and associations bear no resem- 
blance to Indian ideas and associations. What lis looked upon as oppression in 
India is not looked upon as oppression in England, and vice versd. In 
manner, and customs, in language and religion, in training and education, 
the Indian people differ from the English people as the: north pole does 
from the south. With all its Indian experience and with all its resolution 
to rule us well, the English Government cannot resist the force of national 


ideas. and prejudices which have: become firmly implanted in its mind. 
It cannot look upon methods and practices good in England as bad in Inda, 


’ 


We are a subjectipéople, and the fn ar of all laws is to 
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nd it no doubt acts from an honest conviction when it tries to in 
English methods into India. The English Government in India is, so ripe 
drawn by two forces in opposite directions, and it is this circumstance an 
this circumstance alone, that is at the root of all hardship, inconvenience and 
oppression. The laws by the Government are all cast in English 
mould, although they are drafted with a reference to the nature of the Indian 
ple. Our strongest objection lies against the laws being thus made to go 
Pld way—against their being half English and half native. ara the Musal. 
man period, the trial of offenders was conducted on summary methods. If an 
accused person was found guilty by the kazi, he at once punished him in a 
summary way. The prisoner was either sentenced to whipping, or was com. 
pelled to eat rice mixed with paddy, or was done to death by heing placed upon 
a sii (a tapering iron rod), The roundabout ways of English law often prove 
harassing and ruinous to the guilty and the innocent alike. The English 
law provides for an appeal against a decision and an appeal against an appeal, 
The new Criminal Procedure Code is objectionable in this respect, As for the 
increase of the powers of the executive, we need not trouble our head about 
that. Being the ruler, the Furopean official is the recipient of all powers. It. 
is therefore meaningless to speak of their being increased or curtailed. These 
powers cau neither be curtailed nor increased. They are sometime kept in 
abeyance, but when the time comes, they are exercised and manifested. Tho 
Government does, and will do, whatever appears to be good in its eye. We, 
Hindus and Musalmans, however, like to be ruled in Hindu and Musalman 
ways, and this is why the new Criminal Procedure Code has not been received 
by us with full approbation. 


49. The same paper writes, as follows, with reference to the Calcutta 
The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Municipal Bill. 

. The Calcutta Municipal Bill is as bulky as the 
town of Calcutta is large. The Bill is divided into many chapters, and 
Mr. Risley observes, in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, that Calcutta 
is every day growing to be the first port in India, has become the abode. of 
zamindars and millionaires, and ought to beautify the Indian Empire as the 
vermillion paint beautifies the forehead of a damsel. On all these consider- 
ations yaa wen and Englismen alone, are in a position to promote its welfare 
and improve its sanitation. Exactly so. | poor and helpless subjects, we 
are not expected to understand what is good and what is bad for the Metropolis 
of India. Let Englishmen beautify Calcutta as best they can. We shall live 
in the Metropolis if we can help it, or shall go back to our villages. From a. 


cursory perusal of the Bill it appears that poor middle-class people will,-in the 


future, have no chance of living in Calcutta. Let every Hindu Bengali find 

out his native village. So long we willingly lived away from our villages, 
but thanks to Mr. Risley, we shall now have to go back to them. : 

50. The same paper refers to Sir James Westland’s statement in the 

The Post Office Bill Viceregal Council that section 20 of the Post Office 

Bill does not apply to the contents of a postal letter 

or packet, but to the wrappers of such articles. If any seditious or defamatory 

matter is found on the wrapper of a postal article, it shall be detained. So 

long there was no provision in the postal law authorizing the detention of 8 


letter or @ packet bearing seditious or defamatory matter on the wrapper. | 


This anomaly will now be removed. Many thanks to Sir James Westland for 
his assurance, but it cannot but be said that a reading of the Bill does not assure 


one that section 20 can be interpreted in the way in which Sir James has inter- 


preted it. It isto be hoped that the wording of the section will be se altered 
as to make it conformable to Sir James Westland’s interpretation. aioe 
51, The Sanjivans of the 19th March says that the recently-passed. Crimin~ 

Tho Colminel Pecestese Cale Provedure Code is a new shackle which agitation 
— ee. England and not agitation in this country will 
even break. The object may not be 


should be made for a systematic agitation in England. — 
52. The same paper has the following, with reference to the Calcutta 


peeres. Municipal Bill :— | 
ane Pelenin Pvnicienl 8. What the Bill, if into law, will bring about, 
are these, The Commissioners will, henceforth, be mere ciphers who, the 


gained in a day, and so preparations 
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discharge of their duties, will only offend their fellow-townsmen by imposing 
taxes on them. ‘esi for what he d The 

f the Commissioners for what he does, ) 
atten. bel br ior ie ye and the Chairman will spend the proceeds 
thereof! The members of the General Committee will each get Rs. 32 for 
eve meeting they attend, and those of Sub-Committees Rs. 16 each, provided 
ae oie not paid more than one fee in one week, So, under this rule, the 

mR of Sub-Committees will now come to earn a pretty sum. 
ne The impression which a perusal of the Bill leaves on one’s mind is that the 
Government probably intends vesting all power in the Chairman and the 
General Committee, and that it has retained the same number of Commis- 
sioners only to avoid a public scandal. When the Government has deprived 
the Commissioners of almost all their powers, 1t might have as well abolished 
the rules for Ward elections, and invested the twelve members of the General 
ittee with those powers. nee 

ee that fhe who have any sense of self-respect in them will not 
come forward for election as Commissioners under the provisions of the 
proposed law. Thero will, perhaps, be no lack of persons to sit on the General 
Committee, considering they retain some power still and are to get Rs. 128 per 
mensem if they attend one meeting a week. So the best thing will be to 


empower the Chairman and the General Committee with the entire conduct of — 


municipal affairs. 


The provision relating to death certificates may lead to fatal results, as was | 


the case in Bombay the other day. The corpses of Muhammadans and Parsis 
cannot be seen by others. The Government should now see whether, in this 
light, the provision in question should be retained in the Bill. 

There are many things in the Bill which deserve support, but the one 
fact that it threatens to deprive the representatives of the rate-payers of all 
their power, is enough to provoke the strongest protest. The Government 
wants, at this late hour of the day, to prove that the Bengali is not fit to carry 
on municipal administration, but it forgets that it is the effort of the Ben 
which has converted Calcutta from hell into heaven, When the Metropolis was 
in the hands of men appointed by Government, its condition was insanitary and 
its resources. used to be frittered away on frivolities, That state of things has 
been changed under the rule of the elected Commissioners, and yet they are 
about to be shorn of their powers, which, it is proposed, should again be vested. 
in officials. We know what the result will be. We know also that the Bill will 

ass through the Council, as every law is bound to pass, when most of the 
Chanatiess are officials. No one will, however, object to its passing, if the 
authorities are pleased to modify the Bill a little, and continue to the elected 
Commissioners the powers which it is proposed to take away. 
o3. The Palivasi of the 20th March says :— 


is , Fhe Criminal Procedure Bill has been passed, 
me — rene Ste despite protests and petitions. It is the honest 
conviction of every person that this measure wiil only serve to produce bad 
and injurious effects. Two weeks hence the Post Office Bill will similarly be 
passed much to the detriment of the cause of the country and the press. It is 
useless to dilate on these questions at greater length, when the Government 
seems inclined to lend a deaf ear to all our petitions, Our fate is now entirely 
in the hands of the rulers. Our Metropolitan contemporaries possess many 
advantages, but we in the mufassal are almost helpless; The frown of a 
menial of the Magistrate will be enough to send us to jail. | 


54. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 21st March has the follow- 
The Calcutta Municipal Bill, 


ing :— 

That the new Calcutta Municipal Bill will be 
soon passed goes without saying, and the protest of the Indian people is not 
likely to count for much, The plague scare, which has led to the imprison- 
ment of Tilak, the passing of the Sedition Bill and the proposal to rebuild 
Bombay, is no doubt responsible for the proposed revolution in the municipal 
administration of Calcutta. India is closely connected with Europe by com- 
mercial ties, and Europe is putting pressure upon England to put down } plague 
in Bombay. All the repressive measures which the Government has adopted 


of late, are no doubt due to the attempt to put down the outbreak of plague 


The Chairman will act as arbitrarily as he pleases, without 


PaLrvast, 


Datwre.o.8aMachak 
CHANDBI£a, 


March 21st, 1898, 
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which has thrown the British pablic into a panic, and’ this panic willin 


eye of the authorities be a‘ justification for the: passing of the Manicinal the 
The Calcutta Municipal Act has been amended more , ones, “id oon 
amendment is sure to . When the Act came to be amended @. we 
the rule of Sir Steuart Bayley, even that cool-headed Lieutenant-Goyerne . 
treated non-official opposition with scant courtésy and’ said that the Euronean 
community should have the upper-hand in the management of: municipal a 
If this was the opinion of cool-headed Sir Steuart: Bayley; -one can 
imagine what the opinion of hot-tempered Sir Alexander Meckensie is likely 
to be. The European residents of Calcutta are its masters, and Sir Alenauaé, 
Mackenzie proposes to hand over to them the municipal administration of the 
nietropolis. The natives will, of course, have to pay taxes, but-who does ans 
know that the belly is placed upon the legs?) The European residents being 
the: life and soul of Calcutta, the native residents will do well to leave:it 
them. 2 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE:PEOPLE, . 


«85. =~ The Sanjivant of ‘the 19th March says:— | , 

| : Last year the starving raiyats had to accept logns 
from mahajans at exorbitant rates of . interest, vary- 
ing from 75 to 150 per cent. The latter expected 
to realise their dues from the sale-proceeds of jute, but the jute market was’ 
very dull. What little the raiyats obtained from the sale of jute was swallowed 


The condition of raiyats in East 
Bengal. | 


up by the zamindar’s demands, so that their debts to the mahajansg still remain 


=" and ina few days the heavy interest will go to swell them immoder- 
ately. 7 | 
{= mahajans refused last year to advance money. In lieu thereof they 
advanced paddy at higher rates than what obtained in the market and required 
interest at the rate of 150 per-cent. to be paid on the price of the. grain supplied. 
The raiyats had, of course, to execute bonds to the effect that they had received 
cash. In one case a gentleman took some clothes and utensils on credit, as also 
a certain sum of money: as loan from a mahajan. When again he stood :in need 
of help, the mahajan agreed to make a further advance only when the price of 
the utensils and clothes was-added to the principal. In another: case a gentle- 
man went to the same mahajan for a loan when his son lay seriously ill, in order 
to pay the dector’s fee. The mahajan refused to help him so long as he did not 
transfer the interest due from him to the principal! account, and did not relent — 
even when the unfortunate father was moved to tears at the gloomy. prospect 
before him. | 
The raiyats have practically sold themselves to the mahajans, who never 

press for the principal, but are content to have their interest regularly. Indeed, 
the latter often realise interest to the extent of: four or five times the original 
sums advanced by them, but still the debts go on bearing the same exorbitant 
interest as before. ne 

- There can be no doubt that under these circumstances the raiyats of Hast 
Bengal will soon he reduced to pauperism. Indeed, many are already deserting 
their homes. 


VI.—MIscEeLLANEOUs. . 


56. The Jyoti of the 17th March has the following:—  __ ‘ld 
: : _ Our prediction that the new sedition law, wou 

_ Representation of Indian griev- directly or indirectly interfaze with the liberty ° 

’ the press, has been fulfilled. Witness, for — 

the disappearance of the Sahachar. Our only hope of relief now lies a 

great and liberal English public. "The English are a nation of heroes and 3 

cannot be deaf to cries of distress. They always listen to our prayer 4 

try to remove our grievances. But we have no one to represent our cause . 

England. All that we need do at present is to expose our wounds to the Kali 

of Englishmen at home and pray for relief. If speakers like Surendrana oe 
Charan, Pherozeshah Mehta and Parameswar Pillay could be sent ° 
England, we believe most of our grievances would be redressed. 
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57. A correspondent of the Sanjay of the 18th March reports the exist- 

| . ence of a serious Water-scarcity in Gopalpur, a 
Water-scaretty hy Gopalpur in yijJage within the jurisdiction of Ayeenpur ‘thane , 
ee in the Faridpur district. The six or seven tanks in 


all so shallow that they contain water for only some months in 
the year. At the present moment there are only two tanks which have a little 
water in them, but this water is 80 muddy and full of animalcule as to be 
perfectly undrinkable. There is w beel af a distance of two miles and-a-half. 
the water of which is used by the —— of the whole neighbourhood and their 
cattle not only for drinking, but was ing, bathing and other purposes and ‘go 
is equally foul and d scoloured. — The population of Gopalpur numbering seven 
to eight hundred persons, have to depend for their water-supply on the sletennia 
two tanks and the beel, and consequently they fall easy victims to cholera 
malaria and other epidemics. Several petitions were made by the inhabitants 
both to the Local and District Boards and to the Faridpur Suhrid Sabha, but 
to no purpose. ‘The Sabha deputed one of its members to hold a local ron ir 
and submitted a memorial tv the District Board. All that need be deine 18 
either to reclaim one of the two tanks now in use, which happens to be 
a a at an ager ge es of Rs. 400 or to excavate a new one 
at a larger cost. e people of Gopalpur are all 
them who can sailed this me tg . Aiecepeadennncice coe hte 
58. A correspondent : the Hitavadi of the 18th March says that black 
7 nee _ fever is raging at Pathuria, within the Krishnazanj 
ashanaaas aici — the Pures district. It has sleonty 
ulated two or } } ; 
Governmen t -. request i. beat “aap et ha three villages and is spreading. 
69. The Bangavast of the 19th March has the following i r icle’ 
= dae Sahachar’s suicide ”’ = “Pas — 
e Suhachar has ceased to exis ; vi 
the public fur 25 years, its conductors having willingly “ation 
its publication on the ground that the new sedition law has made it im anil 
to conduct a newspaper. We are really very sorry at the Sahachar’s as i 
ance—sorry not only for the sake of the Sahachar but also for the rake. of th ‘ 
country. ‘To place one’s dinner on the bare floor to spite the thief who h ; 
stolen the plate,” is a well-known Bengali proverb “To tek the bir as 
tempestuous sea to avoid the stress of weather” is another The shock of cece 
proverbs is going to be enriched by a new one, and this new proverb : ‘ln 
thus sag ap win =? —— for fear of the law.” eatnbus 
n the opinion 0 the Sahachar, it is im ‘ble 
conscientiously discharge journalistic dete ge artes ae cia te pe 
sedition law. It is impossible to obey the law if we wish a pte fee ihe 
discharge journalistic duties, and it is impossible to conscientious! - a : 
journalistic duties if we wish to obey the law. In our opinion ie oe i 
is quite mistaken. What the Sahachar and senek pga La aoe @ 4 re ar 
be the duties of a journalist are not in our opinion i ascaaleiiin p Phseapey 1 
by gp gy rol : ih wld ried of that a false impression like the one odiesinians 
by the Safachar should lurk in the Indian public mind and should be allowed 
aie Bid Gevelop itseli. We do not subscribe to the impression current i: 
“a country that it is the duty of a journalist to palin a and politi - 
ped peer “gpa Sar erenent measures and to favour the G edie wgane ong 
atis on all administrativ : ee, 
not an indigenous institution paged —— % : tell the truth, journalism is 
from England. We conduct newspapers six we institution imported 
tees gies betes ck Ce ae pe simply in imitution of our rulers. We 
tne Hewspapers-in Engiand largely deal with 


“The Sahachar’s suicide.’’ 


political subjects. But a little reflection would show that there is a good deal. 


. Bes gate wd Rs pat ax England and India. ‘The English press exercises an 
daiiin Cie of Qc uence in the discussion of political questions and for several 
shih: tie eeleiaiih ese 1s that newspapers are, in England, conducted by men 
vig fro pom of oneal ety and soy igh poston i he 
the questions discussed i at the English public are directly interested in 
about an alterati ussed in English newspapers avd have the power to bring 
of the - Preeasa tte = habe ony of public measures, or a change in the policy 

, gland the whole power of administration is invested 
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‘n the hands of Parliament, which consists of members elected by the Enol; 
pablie. In other words, the people of England are sduaata their ne 
rulers, We should bear this fact in mind in order to understand the state ‘of 


things in England. oe pe | 

But is this also the case in India? Certainly not. Most of those who 
conduct newspapers in this country are men who are possessed of. very little 
ability and influence. Their resources are small, and they have no one to help 
them. Ninety per cent. of people in this country have nothing to do wit 
politics. They do not understand and do not like to understand that intricate 
subject. They pursue their daily avocations and are thankful for the 
ail tranquillity which they enjoy under British rule. They never come into 
touch with the Government except when they have to go to law. They do not 
consequently feel the importance of political discussions in the columns of 
newspapers. They do not take evon that small interest in political discussion 
or in a newspaper dealing with politics which one takes in a mela or an operatic 

rformance. But still we discuss politics in imitation of the press in England, 
English education is spreading with rapid strides in this country, and aga 
consequence Hindu society is fast disintegrating itself. Things have, in fact, 
been turned topsy-turvy. This revolution in the old order of things has no 
doubt benefited a few, but it has increased the number of idle and worthless 
people, and it is they who swell the ranks of newspaper readers in this country, 
he Indian press has to consult the tastes of these peuple. | 

As we have already said, 90 per cent, of people in this country pursue 
agriculture or some other avocation in life, and their business is conducted on 
most ancient lines. We journalists know nothing of agriculture or domestic 
economy, and cannot therefore presume to teach the Indian public. Of the 
remaining 10 per cent., half are too busy to think of anything else than their 
daily avocations. The remaining 5 per cent. who consist of idle and worth- 
less people, swell the ranks of newspaper readers, and it is for their gratification 
that political questions are discussed in the columns of Indian newspapers. - 

A little reflection would show whether or not we are telling the truth. In 
this country managers of theatres have, in order to please the audience, to put 
on the boards comic plays in the tail of heroic dramas. So also we journalists. 
have to publish humorous articles side by tide with long-winded political 
articles in order to mske our papers sell. Just as theatre-goers, seated on 
cushioned or uncushioned benches complacently witness from a safe distance 
performances on the stage and get agreeably excited at the brandishing of 
wooden swords covered with glittering tin foil, even so newspaper readers in 
this couutry, sure of perfect political security, read with enthusiastic admiration, 
political articles published in the vernacular journals, This is why politics 18 
so largely discussed in the columns of indian newspapers, ‘The supply 1s 
created by the demand and sellers have always.to consult the fancies of buyers. 

Discussion of politics is, moreover, a convenient occupation, A little 
experience, a little thinking, and you get political articles to fill column after 
column of your paper. One who has not to clean rice but to pound the husk 


need not be very much careful about handling the flail. Discussion of politics 


in the columns of Indian newspapers is as easy and irresponsible an occupation 


as the pounding of the husk. ‘he writer of political articles in au jndian. 


newspaper does not pay much attention to consequences. All that he cares 


= is the literary effect which his writings produco upon the mind of his 
readers, 


This is newspaper politics in India, But cannot the native press eschew: 
such politics and, at the same time, do good to the country? Is it not far 
betier to try to do good to our Bvciety without misguiding the public by writing: 
misleading articles and offending the Government by our political agitation’ 
There are certainly many other things to do in society than the discussion of 

olitics. Why, then, attach so much importance to politics, and polities alone? 
hy, again, all this fretting and murmuring, because we shall no longer enj°y 


the unrestricted ireedom of discussing politics? It is our firm conviction that 


we cau make the newspaper a useful thing in this country, without trespassing 


on the forbidden ground of politics. 


Let us cite a few instances and recommend them to the consideration of 
the Indian public. We Hindus were neither ignorant nor uncivilised before: 


> , = a — as 
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‘on of English education. ‘There can be no doubt that we enjoyed 
lenty of slain food: ms clothing, and the happiness of contemplating God and 
Siasanlnd spiritual truths. In fact, what 18 called in English “‘ plain living 
d high thinking” was the characteristic of the Indian por of old. That 
" y losing this happiness with the spread of Englis education in the 
‘ie a oes without saying. Itis true that new appliances have been invented 
| dee the promotion of comfort and happiness, but we cannot claim any credit for 
their invention. They have been invented by our rulers, and we arc enjoying 
the benefit of these inventions along with them. But still the cry for food is 
growing louder and louder every day, and why? The food-supply of the 


the introdu 


country has. not diminished. hy, then, area class of people virtually dis- :: - 


, the care and anxiety caused by the difficulty of earning a livelihood ? 
i is edealined on all hands that the a griculturiste are thriving under British 
rule, and that among middle-class people many are earning money as they 
never did before. Why, then, this piteous cry for food? You cannot blame 
the policy of the Government for this, for if this cry had been due to any 
defect inherent in the administration, the raiyats and the middle classes would 
not have prospered. We should, therefore, seck elsewhere than in politics the 
cause of this growing want of the people. Let us give up political discussion, and 
try to find out the cause which lies at the root of the poverty of the Indian 
eople. vn 
: The number of earning people is increasing in the country, but few spend 
money for charitable purposes. In Bengal, in this country, that is, of tanks, 
and wells and rivers, scarcity of water has become almost chronic, No new 
_ tanks are dug, and the old ones are silting up. Will it not be far better for us 
to pay attention to these things, instead of meddling with politics? The 
pandits, who of old used to propagate knowledge and remain firm and unshaken 
even under most disadvantageous circumstances, are becoming gradually 
degraded, Is this not a cause for anxiety? Will 1t not be better to try to 
improve the condition of this class of people, than to engage ourselves in the 
fruitless pursuit of politics? | 
We say, again, that the Sahachar has not done well by committing suicide. 
It has not certainly been a wise act on his part to give up doing good to his 
country, because he has been told to desist from work of questionabie utility to 
the country. | cee 
60. The month of Chaitra, writes the same paper, is come, and the power- 


iil ale ful rays of the sun are fast scorching up the soil. 


Bengal. The little water that-is still left in the tanks hag 


| become foul and muddy. The thirsty Bengali 
will drink this water to his fill like a ptsach (demon), and will die of cholera. 
When water-scarcity will be at its height, complaints will pour in from all 
quarters, but if all large tanks are re-excavated in time and new tanks are 
dug in some places, many villages ean be saved. Villages have become mostly 
deserted. Scarcity of food has not been completely removed, and the earth- 
quake has made hundreds of people homeless, People will simply perish, if 
Water-scarcity is added to the burden of their misery. One may satisf 
hunger by chewing grass, but one cannot assuage thirst by licking dry soil, 
Let every pious Bengaii make some provision for water-supply in his village 
on the auspicious occasion of Bishub Sankranti (the last day of Chaitra). - 
61. The anniversary - “ vente Association, ge the aes. 
Samachar Chandrika’ of the 20th March, comes o 
iat of the Belence on Monday, the 2lst instant, when the eagle of 
Bengal will preside over the meeting, and the jays 
and kites will have to welcome and worship him. Dr. Sircar, though he 
belongs to the. community of jays and kites, will have to make preparations 
for the worship of the eagle. Fools as we are, we shall watch the ceremony 
from a distance. By the way, may not the Sahachar’s sradh be performed on 


the day of the Science Association’s annivereary ? The Sahachar, it cannot be 
questioned, was a great well-wisher of the Science Association. cae 

-62. Mr. Risley, observes the sume paper, is the father of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie can- 
rs _ _ not do without him at the present juncture. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is Cetermined to immortalise his name by passing tie 


Mr. Risley’s transfer. 
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Calcutta Municipal Bill, even at the cost of his health. The Cominjex- 
ship of Rajshahi is a small matter. Mr. Risley cannot, at present, be coat 


accept even the Governor-Generalship of Canada. 


63. The Pallivass of > 20th aie a Pandit Madangopel 
i a oswami of Santipur and Pandit Ajitnath 
——" ratna of Krishnagar as two Sankrit ath Nya 


deserve to be honored by the Governmet. The fact that their 


officials whose duty it 18 to prepare lists of persons deserving of titles of 
distinction. | 


64. The Dainit-o-Samashar Chandrika of the 22nd March has the following 
with reference to Sir Alexander Mackenzie's 
The Lieutenant-Governor’s speech 


sega 4 speech in support of the Sedition Bill:— 
whpticlgien — 0 r Whatever the case may be in other countries, 
in India, at least, there can be no rivalry between the ruler and the ruled. 
India differs from England in every respect—in manners and customs, in beliefs 
and ideas. The loyal Indian looks upon his ruler as a god, and he has naturally 
been painfully surprised at the scene lately enacted in the Supreme Legislative 
Council. It 18, no doubt, a matter for congratulation that the representatives of 
the people maintained the dignity of their attitude, but the sorry figure which 
the official members, including Sir Alexander Mackenzie, cut on the occasion, has 
given us no little cause for surprise and disappointment, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s speech has especially cut us to the quick. His Honour conducted 
himself on the occasion as he never before conducted himsclf either in the 
Supreme or in the Provincial Legislative Council. We never dreamt that the 
man whom we regard as our king and look upon as a god would side with the 
other officials who are well known for their want of sympathy with the people, 
and would give so much proof of impatience and restlessness. ‘lhe eagle 
should live and act as an oie. and he ought not to have come down from hi 
eyrie to declare a war against the jays aad kites. It does not look well for the 
great.to fight with the small. It does not become the eagle to fight with those 
small birds whom his very sight and voice are enough to terrify and scare away. 
The eagle is eagle and the kite is kite. If the eagle comes down from his high 
position to fight with the kite, he loses his dignity and places himself on tho 
same level with his small enemy. The Lieutenant-Governor has committed a 
great mistake. He has failed to properly estimate his dignity, and has. conse- 
quently failed to maintain it. There can be no comparison between him and 
ourselves, He is a god and we are puny mortals. He is birat purush and we 
are mere balkhilyas. He is a giant and we are mere dwarfs. He is our ruler 
and we are his subjects. He is an engle and we are all jays. He ought not, 
therefore, to have ranted and blustered in the Legislative Council. The wind 
can shake a tree but not a mountain. It isa discredit to the mountain if it 
shaken by the wind. Sir Alexander Mackenzie has discredited himself by 
giving proofs of irritation and annoyance. We are really very sorry for him. 
As for abuse, we have long heen accustomed to it. We are abused in 
reports and resolutions, in speeches and addresses. Sir Charles Elliott, Sir Ashley 
Eden, Sir Rivers Thompson, Lord Lytton and others, have abused us up hill and 
down dale. But we have survived all this abuse and vilification. Lytton and 
Eden, Thompson and Elliott, Arbuthnot and Scoble—they have all retired from 
the scene, and not we. Our patience is great, and there is no tiring it out. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s cutting remarks have, no doubt, pierced our heart, but 
has not killed it. Our heart is still firm and unshaken, and our patience 
untired. Let Sir Alexander himself witness our patience and fortitude. Seated 
in our editorial sanctum we have kept ourselves above that impatience which 
ot the better of His Honour’s reason, even within the walls of the Council 
hamber. We are really very sorry, not for ourselves but for Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. We never dreamt that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, nuturally 80 
calm and dignified in his attitude, should have allowed himself to be 
swayed by impatience and irritation. That the ruler of seventy millions 
people should allow impatience and irritation to get the better of his reason 
and should vilify his humble subjects in a ranting and blustering mauner, 
is something which was never dreamt or imagined before. Let us assure His 
Honour, however, that his abuse and vilification has not made us love 
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i less. That.this is the case.was proved at the meeting of the: 
re ed y poh 9 where the eagle, his abuse and vilification aD otwithstanding, 
was welcomed and worship ed by the jays and kites, Has not the Lieutenant- 
Governor repented of his Ht advised speech ? Has he now come to understand: 
that his conduct was not eagle-like—was not worthy of a Briton; was not worthy 
of a man of his position? A man ought never to say anything which he may 
have cause to repent of. Was there any such urgent call of duty on Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie as impelled him to vilify us? Could he not perform his duty without 
taking to vilification? The Viceroy supported the Sedition Bill, but he could 
support it without vilifying anybody. ‘Sir Alexander Mackenzie, tho pucka 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, could not maintain his equanimity, and failed 
to keep the floodgates of abuse closed, but Mr. Stevens, who once officiated for 
him, maintained his dignity in the speech in which he supported the Sedition 
Bill, Does not the comparison between Mr. Stevens and Sir Alexander 


. 


Mackenzie giye the former a place high above the latter? — 3 

To tell the truth, Sir pS ee Mackenzie has very much pained us. We 
are sorry that he shook like a tree when he ought to have remained unshaken 
like g mountain; that being a lion he failed to maintain his lion-like dignity ; 
that being an engle, he failed to conduct himself like an eagle. Could there be a 
greater regret than that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the ruler of Bengal, failed to 
be ruler-like in his speech? In this respect Sir. Antony MacDonnell compares 
much more favourably. Itis a great pity that a man whom we have always put 
forward to the world as an ideal ruler, should fall so short of the ideal. The 
Bangavasi has failed to divine the cause of ‘ the Sahachar’s suicide”. It is the 
unbecoming attitude of Sir Alexander Mackenzie that has, no doubt, led the 
Sahachar to commit suicide. But great indeed is our patience, that we have 
remained unshaken. ‘ 


Assam Papers. 


65. ‘The Paridarshak for the second fortnight of Falgoon says that 
| —, 2... though Mr. Harward, District Judge of Sylhet, 
syle District Judgeship in is certainly a wise and experienced judicial officer, 

| he cannot work so hard as the District Judge of 
Sylhet is required to do.. As a consequence of this, about 300 cases which have 
been closed are pending only for judgment. If, then, Mr. Harward shortly 
goes on six months’ leave, as is rumoured, the parties to the above suits will be 
put to fresh expenses in having them reheard. It is to be hoped that in 
appointing judicial officers for Sylhet in future, the greatest care should be: 
taken to select the most competent and hard-working men. 

66. ‘The same paper has received a complaint from a correspondent that 
oc des be Bae ‘Babu Sudhansu Mohan Rai, Additional Subordinate 
Judge of Sylhet, woremae Judge of Sylhet, is in the habit of treating harshly 

Sew, and taunting the pleaders when they argue cases 
before him. : | 

67. The same paper aupeins that the affairs Fi me Assam senention 

_epartment are enyeloped in deep mystery. 
aan’ fine Mhomticn Degen spite of the spread of education in Poe se 
ia | in the Provincial Service are recruited from a 
certain town on the Meghns, and the office of the Dircetor of Public Instruc- 
tion 1s completely closed to the men of the province. In the appointment of 
examiners, too, prefential consideration is not shown to sesiiivalion. The 


abuses were brought to the notice of th nits ihatta Sammilani 
but no steps haye yet been taken to inn er 7 
68. The following is quoted from the English columns of the same paper :— 

Mr. Harward. | “Mr. Judge Harward has been gazetted six 

ap months’ furlough, Mr. Newbould, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Cachar, being appointed to officiate for him.. In many quarters the 
oovs of this change, ough temporary, appears to have been welcomed 
wit oe sense of relief, and the cause of this is not far to seek. For aught 
we : ni Mr. Harward may be possessed of ability and intelligence of a 
nig o er, but he has not so far as we are aware brought a sufficient amount 
bla part and activity to bear upon the performance of his onerous and respon- 
z ok wane during the year and-a-half that he has been our Judge; and the 
result has been an amount of delay in the delivery of judgments in criminal as 
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"of justice in many cases having regard to the loss, inconvenience and 
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well as civil cases, as has never been known before, resulting in a virtual denial 


harassment caused to the parties thereby. The experience of the Ah ee 
six years has shown how absolutely necessary it is to have at the head of the 
judicial administration in this district a Judge at once capable and painstakin 
Such a Judge was Mr. Kellehar, and though Mr. W. Teunon was here rey 
very short time and quite then new to his office, he gave universal satisfaction 
by the prompt and able way in which he did his work. It is indeed a pit 
that, on Mr. Greaves’ retirement, Mr. Teunon’s services could not again be 
obtained. But it is no use regretting what cannot be undone now. What wo 
are concerned with at present is whether there is any real cause for complaint 
in regard to the way in which justice has been dispensed in Mr. Harward’s 
court during these two years, and, if so, whether it is not desirable to place a 
more active and energetic man here permanently when Mr. Harward’s leave 
expires, We have in our possession a mass of statistics relating to disposal of 
criminal appeals, which it would fill several of our columns to refer to in detail 
but from which generally speaking, it would appear that in several instances 
prisoners appealing against their convictions had served out either the whole 
or a large part of their terms before judgments were delivered, and that it is 
no unusual thing for Mr. Harward to decide criminal appeals filed in one 
quarter in the following quarter. The truth of what we are saying will be 
at once apparent, if we just state what we believe to be a fact, namely that the 
numbers of criminal appeals and motions disposed of on the 30th December 
1896 and 1897 were in each instance not less than 35, which would be nearly 
equal to the total number of such cases filed in any one quarter. 

Coming to civil cases, we meet with a more remarkable state of things. 
Several cases argued to him shortly after Mr. Harward first came here as Judge 
were, according to our latest information, undisposed of up to Thursday last. 
The case valued at several thousands of rupees instituted more than two years 
ago by one Goluk Chandra Das, a Cachar merchant, against the Government 


for the recovery of the price of rations supplied during the Manipur Expedition, 


which was heard by Mr. Harward more than nine months ago, is yet awaiting 
decision, and this in spite of several reminders from Shillong. We might multi- 
ply instances. But we believe we have said enough to show that as far as the 
speedy disposal of cases is concerned, things have thus far fared very badly in 
Mr. Harward’s hands, and a permanent change is for the sake of the good name 
of the Assam Administration as well asin the interest of the suitors urgently 
called for. nee 

There is one more curious fact which we should like to notice in this con- 
nection. Mr. Harward must be possessed of superhuman memory or else one 
fails to see how without being in the habit of taking notes of arguments he can 
afford to remember, least of all, to do justice to them long, long after they are 
addressed to him or perhaps he can afford to do without arguments at all. But 
any way, the fact is significant, and we venture to appeal to the good sense of 
the present benevolent ruler of Assam, afier such inquiry as he may be advised 
to order to take prompt steps to remedy a state of things which threatens to 
become a public scandal and should not have passed unnoticed. 

Speaking of Mr. Harward personally we have nothing but words of praise, 
for according to all accounts his demeanour both as a Judge and as a private 
gentleman is extremely courteous, and he has never been known to say an 
offensive or insulting word to anybody. | 

69. The following is also quoted from the English columns of the same 

Sylhet as a district of Assam. paper :— 


(1) 

- Now that a couple of decades have elapsed since the amalgamation of the 
district of Sylhet to the Province of Assam, it would not be considered t00 
premature to take stock of the advantages or disadvantages that have accru 
to this district in consequence of its separation from Bengal. It is an adm 
fact that the amalgamation was determined upon only with a view 
provide against the annual financial deficit caused by the actual costs of the 


administration of the Province being far in excess of the total revenues colle 
therefrom. 


It must also be admitted that the administration has recovered 


} 
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from this financial collapse only on the strength of the immens : 
which Sylhet has been Rie po Aro ‘ng to the Provincial Exche: — i poo 
lance over the correspondence which passed between the Government of 
India and the Administration of Assam on the subject would convince the 
casual reader that emphatic assurances were thrown out by the Government of 
Lord Northbrook that the advantages which Sylhet was enjoying at the tim 
being a member of the enlightened Province of Bengal, would remain intact 4 
that the judicial and revenue administration of the district would a 
tampered with under any circumstances whatever. We have shown in th 
columns from time to time how military men are sometimes pitchf ked into 
Judicial Benches, and how often executive functions are del ted = os 
hands of young and untrained Civilians, before they have had ¥ : a = 
of acquainting themselves with the manners and customs of th wi. he 
they are called upon to govern. It is often said that, in spite of i ing as ct 
concessions, Assam does not attract talented Civilians cm c te stagreny ed 
upon their work a sharp intellect and a ready despatch " which a ony Bit nm 
satisfaction to the Government, as well as to the peo le at 1  ) a een 
elsewhere, a communication, from which it wi a ear thet th fh ny we. 
a tremendous accumulation of arrears in the Sylhet 7. udge’ C rag nag 
be easily traced to an absence of due diligence on the a f Se 
-seccapennag eng as regards the revenue sdalaliatinn the BM or Bylhet 
ave not been able to maintain thei 
and Revenue Regulations have Baal sem) th i ial ere ogee 
brought aa on the same level with the selves yf to Tus xt po 
purpose to dilate at length on the subject in general, but a 
in the course of a series of arti a a. ee to discuss, 
of the Surma Valley in the Dubie 3 chong og Pn —s 7S wi. 
from hoy to ey the ladder, viz., the Provincial Civil Service esac, ax 
The Jainti a oy Boece the last was the sixth Settlement of 
» Seinitie Olds - cr gt in Jaintia since the commencement 
of the previous Settlements havin ieee = de Ci ces ter a Bape on em 
care in keeping them. These re Poe ~ ttle ees ee eee 
calamities, have completely ruined the : ] ye ge es qe with natural 
flourishing country yielding rich and ll a vo oe es 
It was due to Mr. Cotton’s badness es 
Settlement was to have taken effect w > Geb e cee oo waite He nee 
fore, but fei Ghat Ge eile af nei el on gis 3 we — as . is, there- 
enhance ’ re unapdie to pa 
ced assessments and were therefore sold in 1896, should be set wl ong ” 


NARAYAN CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, oe oe 


Lie 26th March 1898, 


8. M. W, and others =Reg No, 89380 =—77—30.3.08, 


PABIDARSHAK, 
2nd fortnight of 
Falgoon, 
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